Telephone interview with CDR Hugh Doyle, former Chief Engineer aboard USS Kirk (DE- 
1087) during Operations Eagle Pull, Frequent Wind, and New Life, April-May 1975. 
Conducted by Jan K. Herman, Historian of the Navy Medical Department, 29 January 
2007. 


When did you join the Navy? 

I was ROTC at Villanova University. I graduated in May of 1967. My first year in the 
Navy I was in flight school. For some still unknown reason, I dropped out on my own request 
and ended up going to sea. 


How did you end up on USS Kirk? 

My first ship was the Montrose [APA-212], a wonderful old World War II transport. 
From there I went to a brand new ship, USS Inchon (LPH-12). I was pulled off Inchon early and 
went to Vietnam for a year. 

At the time, the Navy had a payback program. If you volunteered to go to Vietnam they 
would guarantee your follow-on tour. I wanted to get into destroyers and frigates. At the time, 
there was a real hierarchy of ships. The top of the line, of course, were the cruisers and 
destroyers. I asked for Destroyer School--now Surface Warfare School here in Newport--and I 
got it coming out of Vietnam. 

So I went to Destroyer School. I had an interest in engineering because I had been in 
engineering on my previous ship. I asked to be a chief engineer on a brand new frigate. Since 
nobody wanted to be a chief engineer, I got an almost brand new frigate; I was the second 
engineer on Kirk. 


Let’s get into the meat of the matter. We’re in April of 1975. How did you learn 
that you were going to participate in Operation Frequent Wind? 

I’m not sure how we actually learned of it. The operation really tied up most of the 
Pacific Fleet for that period of time. I believe there were over 50 ships involved in one way or 
another. We originally were directed to take part in “Eagle Pull,” which was the evacuation of 
Cambodia. Eagle Pull was very uneventful because it was very quick. We got in, took just 
about a few hundred Americans out, and it was over and done with. This was nothing like what 
would happen in Vietnam. The code name was Eagle Pull but there were so many delays and 
false starts that we began calling it “Turkey Jerk.” But that was our first connection with it. 

We were in a normal deployment with nothing unusual about it. It was the second 
deployment for Kirk. I had been on her first deployment. She was a new ship, having been built 
in 1972. I made the 1973-74 deployment as chief engineer so I was one of the old hands when I 
went on her second cruise. I don’t recall thinking much about Vietnam on that deployment 
because most activity there had died down--at least for us but certainly not for the Vietnamese. 

How we were actually selected to take part in Frequent Wind, I just don’t know. But as it 
turned out, it was a good thing for us. 

When we came out of the Cambodian operation, we went right to Singapore for a port 
call. I recall we had both boilers taken down for maintenance, which put us out of operation. 
Suddenly we were put on a 24-hour notice to get underway. My memory of this from the 
standpoint of the chief engineer is: “Hey, you’ve got to put those boilers back together in 12 
hours!” And then an hour later it was: “You’ve got to have them back together in 8 hours!” 


All of a sudden it became very obvious that something was going on. I had two boilers 
disassembled with bits and pieces here and there all over the fire room. We were right in the 
middle of cleaning watersides on the boilers, a very difficult, time-consuming task. 

We went into high gear and put it all back together again. As we were getting underway 
from Singapore to go to Vietnam, we were still putting one of the boilers back together, having 
gotten underway on the other one. 

So it was a pretty hectic time as it became more obvious that things were coming to a 
head very quickly. We actually knew something was going on when we left Pearl Harbor. 
When we left, we were assigned to run with USS Hancock [CVA-19] as her sole escort. 
Hancock had left about half her attack and fighter aircraft ashore in Pearl and picked up Marine 
Corps helicopters. So we knew Hancock was going to be part of an eventual evacuation. 

We transited with Hancock to Subic Bay, where she offloaded the rest of her fixed wing 
aircraft and took on the rest of the helicopters. We then operated with her in the San Bernardino 
Strait during the transfer of a lot of her fixed wing aircraft off the ship and the taking on of 
helicopters. 

That operation was kind of hectic. It was night plane-guarding at very high speed but it 
was an interesting professional training program for us because a lot of our young officers had 
never really operated at high speed behind a carrier. 


Once you were on station and things really started heating up, what was your first 
clue that the sky would soon be filled with helicopters looking for a place to land? 

The original Frequent Wind plan was very lock-step. It was get in there, send in our big 
helicopters, pick up as many people as we could take out of Saigon, and bring them out to the 
large ships. Our job was to sit there and act as an anti-aircraft asset. We were concerned that 
North Vietnamese jets, which were thought to be operating out of captured Tan Son Nhut and 
Bien Hoa airbases would harass the evacuation fleet. So we were there as one of many cruiser- 
destroyer types to provide protection for the fleet. We had no inkling there would be any 
Vietnamese Air Force helicopters at all. No one aboard Kirk even anticipated that would 
happen. 

Our first indication they were coming was to see the blips on the radar and then actually 
see the helicopters. All of a sudden we were looking around and there’s 1, then 2, then 8, then 
12, then 15, then 25. Pretty soon, they were all swarming out. It was totally unexpected. It was 
impromptu on their part. 

It was a natural decision for a lot of the Vietnamese pilots. A pilot had a Huey fully 
loaded with fuel. His family is standing next to him and out on the horizon he knows that there 
are U.S. ships. It doesn’t take a genius to put those all together and say, “Kids! Get in the 
airplane. We’re going!” And they did that in great numbers. But our first indication that there 
was anything happening was they just appeared. We had no advance warning. They just started 
coming. 

Because we were a small ship, relatively speaking, the first helicopters flew right over the 
top of us. They knew there were big ships out on the horizon. From their altitude, they could 
probably see them--the Blue Ridge, the Hancock, and the Midway, and all the rest of those ships 
that were receiving the big helicopters. Those were the H-53s and H-46s that were shuttling the 
embassy people. Then all of a sudden these small Hueys show up. It seems that everyone got 
the same idea at the same time. Of course the Vietnamese knew this evacuation was going on. 
They could see the Marine Corps and Air Force helicopters heading for the embassy. So they all 


took off and followed them back out to sea. Most of the Vietnamese Hueys actually ended up on 
the Midway, the Hancock, the Nashville, the Okinawa, and many other ships. There were 
certainly a lot of large-deck, multi-spot, flight decks out on the horizon. 

But some of these Vietnamese Air force Hueys were very low on fuel. And a lot of the 
Vietnamese Air Force pilots had never been over blue water. They normally flew over rivers 
and paddies but had never flown out to sea. It was a strange environment to them. Some were 
concerned that they would run out of fuel. We thought it would be kind of a professional 
challenge to take one helicopter. 


That’s a joke! 

It was, but at the time we were very naive. I recall being up in CIC. The captain was 
very interested in taking one. But we were getting frustrated because these helicopters kept 
flying right over the top of us in great numbers. You could look around and maybe one 90- 
degree quadrant of the sky would have 15 or 20 helicopters at various altitudes and various 
distances and all heading out to sea. The captain kept saying, “Can’t they see our flight deck? 
Can’t they tell that there’s something right here? Why don’t they land on us?” 

I believe we had a first class storekeeper named Swan, who had had a couple of tours in 
Vietnam and could speak rudimentary Vietnamese. So they took him up to CIC and he started 
broadcasting, “Ship 1087 land here!” I’m not sure of the exact words but it was an attempt to get 
the Huey pilots to recognize who we were. This went on hour after hour after hour. Our air 
controllers were broadcasting on the guard circuit--121.5--the circuit everybody guards. 

After so many hours one of them turned inbound to us, came in, and landed. There was 
great joy on our part. We thought, “Finally we took part in this!” 


So there was a feeling you didn’t want to be left out of the action. 

Yes. We had a sinking feeling to watch them fly over us. At least give us one. When the 
first one landed, we were planning to go out and chock it down, save it as a trophy, and bring it 
back in so everyone would be proud of us. Then we looked up and there were three more, all on 
short final. And we said, “Oh my God, what have we done!” 

Our captain made a very quick decision. He said, “Okay, get the refugees out of it and 
throw it over the side.” But we didn’t throw that first one over. We pushed it up on the port side 
of the hangar. But when the second one landed, it clipped the rotor of the first one, and the 
captain said, “We can’t have this; we’re going to have a huge accident.” So we repositioned that 
first one on the port side of the hangar further forward and pushed it’s tail over the side to get it 
out of the way. Then we pushed number 2 over the side, and then started taking the rest of them. 


So you had enough room so another one could land? 

Yes. And there was from then on, as long as we had that first one out of the way. By the 
way, that first helo was the personal helicopter of the vice chairman of the Vietnamese Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and his entourage. I think the reason we kept it was because it was brand new 
and only had a few hours on the engine and airframe. 

Then the helicopters started coming in one after another. They would land, discharge 
passengers, and then crewmembers would push them over the side. We finally ended up taking 
three Hueys into Subic with us. We also saved an Air America helicopter. We flew that one 
over to the Okinawa. 


Did that one come in with an American crew? 

No. It came in with a Vietnamese crew. The story is that it had been stolen from Air 
America by a group of maverick Vietnamese pilots who flew it out to us. I don’t recall any of 
that. Because we knew it was Air America, and we knew what Air America was--the arm of the 
CIA--we decided to save that one and not throw it over the side. We let it sit in position to be 
pushed over the side if we had to. It was actually sitting with its nose sticking out the starboard 
side of the ship with the skids up on the edge of the flight deck. But we kept it tied down. The 
following morning, our Navy pilots, attached to the Kirk, flew it over to the USS Okinawa. The 
previous night a Marine Corps Cobra gunship that had been protecting the last of the evacuation 
force from the embassy, ran out of fuel, and crashed just on our starboard side about a half-mile 
away from us. We rescued those two pilots, kept them aboard overnight, and since they were 
from the Okinawa, we returned them there on the Air America helicopter. 


And you managed to get rid of a helicopter and make more room. 
Right. Through the Air America web page, we have recently learned that that helicopter 
was later sold on the civilian market and is still flying somewhere up in Canada. 


I understand that those Hueys had really been packed with people. 

We now have in our possession copies of the ship’s actual logs from that period. Every 
time we took refugees off each helicopter, we should have logged their names and the 
helicopter’s serial number. But we didn’t do it. There were just too many landing and just too 
much going on. With some few exceptions, we don’t even know who the refugees were or how 
many were on each helicopter. But we have a picture in our cruise book of one helicopter flying 
up one side of the ship. If you look closely at it, it’s jammed with people, at least 15 or 16 
people--all women and children. And these Hueys were designed to carry six men. We ended 
up taking 157 refugees on the first 14 helicopters we received. 


Was that the total number of aircraft you took aboard? 
No. We actually received 16 Hueys and 1 CH-47 Chinook. 


Did you actually witness that CH-47 operation? 

No. I was right inside mustering the rescue and assistance teams. They were right back 
between the quarterdecks, which were right below the flight deck and just forward of the fantail. 
So I was actually inside gathering up life rings and life jackets and basically anything that could 
float. It was impromptu, makeshift stuff--chunks of line and heaving lines. And we were tying 
them onto life jackets. 

I believed there were 25 or 26 people on this big Chinook. [Note: The official ship’s log 
says only 10 refugees were aboard the CH-47.] The last I had seen, it had just flown up our 
starboard side and I had run in at that point to get this team together. While I was inside with the 
team, the decision was made that the pilot should hover over our fantail and for him to drop his 
tailgate and disgorge all his passengers onto our fantail. I didn’t know this at the time. I thought 
the helicopter was going off to ditch with all 26 people aboard. 

And, in fact, that’s what we heard. Without my knowledge, the helicopter hovered over 
us for about 10 minutes while all these people jumped out. Then the pilot took the airplane out a 
ways and hovered it with his wheels in the water. By the way, we have wonderful photographs 
of that. I believe he hovered that way for about 10 minutes while he took his flight suit off. I’m 


a pilot and I still can’t understand how this guy did this. He sat there by himself without a co- 
pilot and flew this big twin engine, twin rotor Chinook with wheels in the water. And while he 
was sitting there with his three arms flying the helicopter, he somehow got out of this coverall 
type flight suit and dropped it out the window. When we finally rescued him, he was just in his 
skivvies. 

He finally rolled the airplane to the right and as the rotors smashed into the water, he 
jumped out the pilot’s window to the left. He avoided the wreckage and swam away. Not only 
was he an incredible pilot but he somehow kept his wits about him while he did all that. It was 
just amazing! If I ever wanted someone to run an operation, I’d would hire this guy. We’d sure 
love to find him. 

We were still inside the ship while all this was going on. We had the doors open on 
either side of the ship so we could hear all this. We heard the crash and could see the bits and 
pieces of the rotors flying over the ship and splashing all around us. Everyone became John 
Wayne at that point. I was the officer back there but you couldn’t stop these guys. They just 
ran out on the fantail and jumped over the side. We must have had 5 or 6 sailors in the water. 
They were all swimming like crazy dragging life jackets with them. Of course, we didn’t realize 
that there was nobody in the helicopter at all. All these refugees were standing behind us on the 
fantail. Meanwhile all these sailors ran past them and jumped into the water. 


You could make a movie out of this. It’s incredible! 

I know. There were some very light-hearted parts of this operation and that was certainly 
one of them. We were more concerned about our sailors now, getting them out of the water. 
Half of them hadn’t even put their own life jackets on before they jumped in. Our motor 
whaleboat drove over and picked up the lone Vietnamese pilot, who was calmly paddling his 
way through the water. And most of the trouble was getting these Kirk sailors into the same 
boat. 


What do you recall about the condition of these refugees? 

Most of them were families of officers. Many of the pilots had flown the helicopters 
from wherever the base was out to the village or town where their families lived. They would 
load their families aboard--maybe four or five people and whoever happened to be standing 
around. We did get a lot of townspeople, too, but for the most part they were families and 
extended families of the pilots. Because they were in the know, they knew what was going on. 
For many years, some of them had been converting a lot of their personal wealth into gold and 
diamonds. One of the things our disbursing officer, Craig Compiano, had to do was to take an 
incredible number of small gold bars--tiny ones--probably no bigger than a Wrigley Spearmint 
gum stick. Individually, they were very small but collectively that was a lot of money. For 
years, Vietnamese who knew that someday they might have to leave had been hoarding these 
things, converting their piasters into gold and diamonds. This was the reason the pilot of the 
Chinook went through all the trouble of taking his flight suit off. He had gold in the suit. Now, 
as he hovered over the ocean near us, he took his flight suit off with all his worldly possessions 
and dropped it over the side. 


And that was it for all his worldly possessions. 
Yes, a hundred feet down. I recall that he was very despondent when he came aboard 
even though he had saved what turned out to be 10 lives and done an extraordinary feat of flying. 


Nevertheless, he just couldn’t be consoled because he had just thrown away his life savings. All 
he had were the skivvies on his back. 

But, yes, there was a considerable amount of planning by a lot of those Vietnamese 
officers. I had said earlier that they had left independently and haphazardly. It wasn’t quite as 
haphazard as you think. I think a lot of them had a personal plan of how to get out and they 
executed it when it was time. But it wasn’t a coordinated plan. Everyone had their own way of 
bailing out of there. 


Could you tell me about the incident with the injured Vietnamese man with the 
broken leg that the Chief took care of? 

I don’t recall how the man actually broke his leg. I think he was transferred over to us 
from one of the Vietnamese LSTs because we were the collecting point for tough medical cases. 


How long did that initial phase last when you took on all these helicopters? 

It lasted a couple of days. On Tuesday, the 29" of April, we took aboard four helicopters. 
On Wednesday we took another three. We actually took helicopters over a period of 3 days-- 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. But the bulk of them came out the first 2 days. 

We took one more on Thursday. That was a transfer helicopter from one of the LSTs 
over to us. It had a bullet hole in the fuel tank. If the pilot had flown for 10 more minutes, he 
would have crashed. They had taken off from one of the Vietnamese LSTs that had about 3,000 
people. They had flown over to us and landed on our flight deck with the intention of picking up 
mostly medical supplies and then flying back to the LST. But while the crew--the pilot, the co- 
pilot, and a couple of Vietnamese SEALs—were in our wardroom talking with the captain, we 
attempted to refuel the airplane. Our aviation chief out on the flight deck started pumping fuel 
into it and, of course, fuel started pouring out of the bullet hole and all over the deck. The 
decision was made on the spot. “This is no good. We can’t fix this one.” And so he flipped the 
helicopter over the side and didn’t tell anybody about it. 

When the crew came back on the flight deck to fly back to the LST, the helicopter wasn’t 
there. You could look about a quarter-mile astern and just see the tail rotor going under. 
Needless to say, they were a little upset until we explained what we had found. The pilot was 
very chagrined by it because, as he told us, he almost passed up our flight deck and went straight 
back to the LST. If he had, he would have been in the air for another 10 minutes and would have 
run out of fuel and crashed. So we ended up taking him back by boat instead of helicopter. 


After the initial phase taking aboard the helicopters, you got orders to proceed 
down to Con Son Island. 

Right. We steamed south all night to Con Son Island and arrived early Thursday 
morning, | May. A lot of things happened that day. We were told to go to Con Son Island but 
our mission was really to pick up Richard Armitage from the Blue Ridge and deliver him to the 
VN Navy rendezvous anchorage. Blue Ridge was the flagship of the task force. Armitage was 
aboard the ship and we were told to rendezvous with the Blue Ridge and do a small boat transfer. 
Armitage came aboard in civilian clothes armed with a pistol on his side. He sequestered 
himself with the captain in the captain’s cabin for a few hours. I think it was to discuss what was 
happening. Armitage said something like, “I’m going to give you orders and you follow me.” 
At the time, the captain didn’t like that from this young officer so he got on the secure voice to 
the admiral and the admiral said, “Yup, take your orders from Armitage.” So we did. 


We steamed down to Con Son Island overnight and arrived there early on Thursday 
morning. And that’s where we met up with this milling throng of ships. 


Could you see that little flotilla out there? 

There was nothing orderly about it. Word had gone out a few days before through the 
Vietnamese Navy for all commanding officers to get underway and to rendezvous at Con Son 
Island. Once they got down there no one knew what was going to happen, at least none of us 
did. 

Early in the morning, we looked around and ships and boats were all over the place. 
When I talk about the 32 ships we took with us, those were not all that were out there. There 
were probably 50 of them. Many of them we left behind because they weren’t seaworthy or 
were too small. There were a number of swift boats that had made their way out there. There 
were also a number of patrol boats, some holdovers from the French Navy. 


Were they at anchor or just drifting about? 
Some were anchored; some milled around. Some were just drifting. There was no rhyme 
or reason to it. 


And were they covered with refugees? 

Yes. There were many refugees at Con Son Island who had been there for some time. 
The previous month or so, a number of cities had been evacuated--Danang, Nha Trang, and a 
number of others down the coast as the North Vietnamese moved south toward Saigon. A lot of 
these people had been picked up by chartered American merchant ships. I remember some of the 
names--Pioneer Contender, Pioneer Challenger, and a number of other chartered merchant 
ships. They were sent there for the sole purpose of picking up refugees from port cities up and 
down the coast. There was no real plan. “Just get aboard; we’re going south.” 

There was a lot of trouble--violence, mob rule. I think some of this chaos and anarchy 
got out to the press. In my tape to my wife Judy, I mentioned the Pioneer Contender as if she 
knew about it. This was weeks before the Saigon evacuation. They put Marines aboard to quell 
the uprisings. Those people were eventually offloaded at Con Son Island. I have no idea about 
their living conditions ashore. When it was time to head for Subic, they started taking them out 
to the ships. 

The Vietnamese Navy ships were all warships. There were no transport ships of any 
kind. They started taking all the refugees who were being quartered on Con Son Island out to the 
Vietnamese Navy ships. There were anywhere from 25,000 to 35,000 refugees, depending on 
what number you see or believe. But that was the order of magnitude. And these people were 
dispersed on 32 ships. 


Unlike the refugees who were from military families you had initially encountered 
on Kirk, these refugees were more a cross-section of Vietnamese, from the very poorest to 
somewhat well off. 

Absolutely. I would suspect there were probably not a lot of well-off people. The well- 
off had escaped long before that. They had taken commercial flights to Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and places like that. If there was a lot of money, it was not on those Vietnamese ships. Danang 
was evacuated sometime in the middle of March. And there had to be some sort of selection 
process as to who was supposed to go on these American merchant ships. Did they pay their 


way aboard? Did you have to know someone to get aboard? I just don’t know. There were only 
about 30,000 people that made that evacuation, at least down to Con Son Island. There may 
have been others who went to other places that I don’t know about. 

But I don’t think there was any money there at Con Son Island. And going back to the 
second day when the fishing boats started coming out, there was no money there either. These 
were villagers who just got in a boat and came out. 


They came out to Con Son, also? 

No. There were two or three different holding areas. Down off Con Son Island was the 
Vietnamese Navy rendezvous point. It just happened also to be the collection point for the 
previous evacuations of Danang, Nha Trang, and other coastal cities a few weeks prior. 

The 7" Fleet set up a holding point specifically for the Saigon evacuation. I don’t know 
exactly where it was but I would guess it was probably 50 or so miles off the coast. That was 
where the consolidation of refugees took place. Initially the H-53 helos delivered their refugees 
to ships on the horizon (15 miles) out. The holding area was later about 50 miles out. I think 
this totaled about 6,000 people. But there were many thousands more who came out on those 
Vietnamese Air Force helicopters spontaneously and plunked themselves down on those large 
decks. We took only 16 or 17 of those helicopters. But they took many more of them on the 
Midway, the Hancock, the Okinawa, the Nashville, and all those other big-deck ships. 

Then there were all the unplanned fishing boats that came out from coastal villages--and 
there were swarms of them. 


When you Say fishing boats from the coastal villages, did they come out during the 
first phase or after you arrived at Con Son Island? 
Before Con Son Island. 


So the fishing boats came out the morning of the second day while you were 
retrieving the helos? 

We took most of the helicopters by that time. We took them Tuesday, the first day, and 
into early Wednesday morning during that period. When the Huey evacuation petered out about 
mid-morning on Wednesday, the second day, that’s when the fishing boats appeared. 


You couldn’t take these people aboard because you were pretty well full. 

That’s right. And we were told not to. I mentioned this in one of the tapes I sent to my 
wife. I came out on deck after breakfast and saw small boats coming out from the coast. 
Luckily we were not detailed to take any of them because we would just have been swarmed by 
them. And what was our purpose for being there? We were a warship, not a platform. And 
that’s the reason they took the 157 refugees from us. We gave them up that morning, also. 


So the helo passengers who were riding Kirk did not go all the way to the Philippines 
with you. 

No. These people were transferred on the second day over to one of the other ships. An 
LCM from the Mobile (LKA-115) came alongside and the 157 refugees went aboard and off they 
went to one of the MSC [Military Sealift Command] ships in the holding area. Then we stood by 
the rest of Wednesday afternoon just watching all these boats come out. The number of boats 
was just incredible. That evening we were detailed to pick up Armitage. 


Once you picked him up and he had his conference with CAPT Jacobs, then you 
steamed all night down to Con Son Island. 
That’s correct. 


And when you arrived, you saw what was left of the Vietnamese Navy. 

Yes. And it was a large contingent. As I said, we saw everything from a PBR--a small 
patrol boat--all the way up to a former U.S. Coast Guard cutter and destroyer escorts. I’m 
guessing there were 50 vessels there. Figuring they all couldn’t make the transit to the 
Philippines, we took all the people off and then left a number of them behind just drifting. 


Did you take any of them aboard Kirk? 

No, not right away. We started out shepherding the boats but then started bringing 
people aboard. We ended up with quite a few, including the pregnant ladies. We were pretty 
much on our own that Friday just running around like a sheep dog around the outsides of this 
long formation. It wasn’t until Saturday when we took our first pregnant lady aboard. We took 
four pregnant women on Sunday. 


You’ve gathered up the boats, put personnel aboard, gotten their engines started 
and they all got underway steaming east at about 5 knots. 

At the best. Maybe 4,5, or 6 knots, something like that. That’s what the formation was 
doing. We were running back and forth. Our job was not to be part of the formation but to 
shepherd the ships. Like a pack of sheep, they were all moving together, and we were running 
on the outside and in and out. 


You weren’t doing this by yourself. Wasn’t the Cook with you? 

There were four or five ships. They were USS Cook [FF-1083], USS Tuscaloosa [LST- 
1187], USS Deliver [ARS-23], which I believe was a submarine rescue ship, and USS Lipan 
[TATF-85], which was an ocean-going tug, and USS Abnaki [ATF-96]. 


So you did have some help. I’m trying to determine how many people may have 
been available to help provide medical care for these refugees. It wasn’t simply Chief 
Burwinkel. 

We had two of our own, Chief Burwinkel and Hospitalman Falkenberg. Those two guys 
were our entire medical department. The USS Cook had the same thing. Our ships were 
identically manned as far as numbers of people. Tuscaloosa probably had more medical 
personnel than we had. One of the collateral duties of an amphibious ship like the Tuscaloosa is 
to provide medical services to the troops aboard. So you might have had a chief petty officer, a 
first class petty officer, and maybe two corpsmen. I’m guessing. Lipan, Abnaki, and Deliver 
probably had a single corpsman each. 

For a period of time, we were augmented by a doctor from the USS Mobile and a few of 
their corpsmen. I don’t recall how long they were aboard. I could probably sort that out from 
the logs. 


He was aboard the Kirk? 


Yes. The doctor and a few corpsmen were aboard and on loan to us for a few days. I 
think they were aboard on Saturday and possibly Sunday. The Chief mentioned that the doctor 
evaluated the first pregnant lady. But he was always available by radio. I remember the Chief 
having a consultation with him by radio. 

So the full medical contingent for the formation was an on-loan doctor for about 25 
percent of the time, our chief, the chief from the Cook, a junior corpsman from the Kirk, a striker 
corpsman from the Cook, probably four total corpsmen from the Tuscaloosa, a couple of 
corpsmen from the Mobile, and, I’m guessing, one independent duty corpsman each from the 
Lipan, the Deliver, and the Abnaki. 


But they all stayed aboard their own ships. 

This was a very fluid thing. Each of the ships made rounds--made house calls. Let me 
give you a good example. When that 2-month-old baby died by aspirating food, the Chief was 
on another ship or on a small boat going from ship to ship. Falkenberg called him by radio and 
said, ““Can you get back here? The baby’s dying.” By the time the Chief got back, the baby had 
died. That was one of the problems. The corpsmen were constantly running back and forth. 

The Tan Nam Viet was the Vietnamese freighter we helped Friday and Saturday. The 
Chief stayed aboard from Friday night until Saturday morning. So we were without him then. 
Of course, he was seeing 600 patients! 

The numbers are just overwhelming. He would go aboard a Vietnamese LST with 3,000 
people. Where do you start? And in an hour he would be aboard another LST with 3,000 more. 

The Master Chief told me that he encountered two Vietnamese physicians on one of 
the ships. He felt such a sense of relief to know he had found two doctors who could 
provide him with some help. And then, as you probably know, they refused to do anything. 
“We’re refugees; the war is over.” He was taken aback and then got very angry. 

I can just imagine. And he’s not the kind of guy to show anger. He’s the most placid, 
level-headed, easy-going guy. Ill bet that he was very incensed. 


How did the condition of these refugees strike you? 

Up until a few days before we began the voyage to the Philippines, they were well fed. 
They were emotionally traumatized because of the uncertainty of everything but as far as their 
physical condition, they were in good shape. Our biggest problem was getting them used to 
eating U.S. Navy chow. They just weren’t used to it. 

I had an experience 5 years later when I was XO on the Fanning [FF-1076], the same 
class of ship. In 1982 we had five different Vietnamese “boat people” incidents during a 
deployment. Those people were very different. One incident was written up in the Stars and 
Stripes. We came across a boat that had been at sea for over 6 weeks and was just drifting. 
Fifty-seven people had already died and had been put over the side. When we got there, only 29 
were left alive. It was very grim. These people were emaciated. We had two corpsmen aboard-- 
an HM1 and an HA. Those two guys were faced with 29 people literally at death’s door, having 
been without food and water for weeks. These two independent duty hospital corpsmen worked 
miracles just the way Chief Burwinkel did 5 years earlier. But this was a totally different group 
of people. They were very far gone as opposed to the 1975 people who had their travel bags and 
were nice and plump. 


Did you communicate with any of these refugees? 
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The non-military people and the families of the pilots spoke no English at all. But 
because English is the universal language of aviation, pilots had a rudimentary, and sometimes, 
more than a rudimentary understanding of English. When we needed to, we could always find 
an interpreter. 

One of the Vietnamese men who is now part of our association, San Pham, is the husband 
of one of the pregnant ladies. As a Vietnamese army officer, his job was to teach English to 
Vietnamese sailors so he speaks English fluently. With but a slight accent, he sounds like a guy 
who you would have grown up with. He’s a very interesting guy. He can fill in a lot of the 
story, first of all because he’s such an intelligent and articulate man. He’s got quite a story. 

When he left Vietnam, he and his family escaped through the city of Saigon to the navy 
yard--the dockyard. They went aboard one of the ships that eventually found its way down to 
Con Son Island as we were leaving and we picked them up along the way. But it was a small 
former Navy LSM (HQ-402). It was in the dockyard because it was being repaired. Even 
though the repairs hadn’t been completed, they lit it off and got it underway even though it 
wasn’t seaworthy. They steamed down to Con Son Island at night but arrived late because they 
were in the process of sinking. They couldn’t get their bow doors fully closed and so they were 
scooping water aboard as they steamed. The pumps couldn’t pump it out. They only had one 
engine, one generator, and no steering unit. It was a disaster. 

I recall that when that ship came over the horizon heading toward us, it was on our port 
side. The lookout said, “Here comes a small boat.” Well it wasn’t a small boat. It was probably 
about 200 feet long. We thought it was steering a sinuous course as it appeared to be weaving its 
way and was very down by the bow. There was also a flashing light coming from it. It was 
signaling that it needed help and that it was sinking. They were steering that sinuous course 
because they were forced to steer by hand. The steering motors that drove the big steering units 
would not work. So they had jury-rigged the rudder to try to get it amidships but they couldn’t; 
the rudder kept flopping back and forth. Another problem was that it was a twin-screw ship and 
only one engine was functioning and driving only one of the screws. 

We went over to them and put our boat in the water. Then we boarded with several of 
our people, including HMC Burwinkel. It was very clear that they knew they were sinking; they 
just couldn’t pump the water out. 

There must have been a couple of thousand people aboard. This was the incident where 
we had to transfer all the people to another Vietnamese ship. And this is when the little girl was 
accidentally pushed into the water and killed between the two ships. It was then that a 
Vietnamese officer shot the man who pushed her into the water. 


Chief Burwinkel says he was an eyewitness to this incident. 
He did? 


He was standing about 50 feet away and actually witnessed the event. 
I didn’t know that. Wow! 


He said that after the man was shot, suddenly everything became very silent. 

I knew all that information at the time it happened because it was in the tape I sent my 
wife. But 30 years later, I was unable to confirm it. I didn’t realize that the Chief was a witness 
to it. But I found a roundabout confirmation in an article written about Armitage about 10 years 
ago where this incident was mentioned. 
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To make a long story short, we got word to Armitage, who was now aboard the 
Vietnamese headquarters ship or their flagship. We told him that we had a ship way back that 
was sinking and had a couple of thousand people aboard. In fact, we were miles behind. We 
told him we needed one of the Vietnamese ships to come back to us and evacuate them. We 
were prepared to take them ourselves but we didn’t have room for a few thousand people. 

Anyway, the took one of the Coast Guard cutters, that had only the crew aboard and sent 
it back. It went alongside the HQ-402 and they transferred the refugees. It wasn’t an orderly 
evacuation at all. They had placed wooden planks from one ship to another and people were 
scrambling aboard like ants. That’s when the little girl was pushed over the side. 

This was the ship on which San Pham was with his family. At this time, his wife was 7 
months pregnant. Shortly after the rescue ship pulled away, HQ-402 sank. 


As you were proceeding eastward, the Chief recalls that every once in a while C-130 
flying out of Clark would fly over and drop a 55-gallon drum loaded with medical supplies 
and that you would take the motor whaleboat and pick them up. It wasn’t clear that they 
contained only medical supplies. They may have also contained rice. 

That happened only once and it was medical supplies. We picked up the rice from one of 
the ships. We loaded 7 tons of rice by hand faster than they could have by crane. I’ve got 
photographs of that C-130. 

We had the kind of illnesses that come from mass crowding without sanitation. We had 
diarrhea and dysentery. A few days out of Subic, diarrhea was rampant throughout the fleet 
because the refugees had been living in such close quarters for a week. We were out of 
Kaopectate; nobody had any. I don’t know the details of all this but somehow we got word back 
to Subic that what we really needed was Kaopectate. The only way to obtain it in quantities and 
fast enough to make it worthwhile was to fly it out. The Air Force provided a C-130. And it 
wasn’t just any old C-130. It was a black EC-130, one the intelligence people used. It had all 
kinds of bumps and things sticking out of it. We wondered what some of that equipment was all 
about. Anyway, they gave it a mission to fly this Kaopectate out. When I heard it was a 55- 
gallon drum with Kaopectate, as an engineer I envisioned what a 55-gallon drum filled with oil 
was like. You hit the bung, flip it over, and all the oil comes out. Well this was a 55-gallon 
drum-sized container, which was waterproof and intended specifically for air-dropping. But it 
was the size of a 55-gallon oil drum. Once we took the watertight top off it, it was full of 
Kaopectate bottles. 


That’s a lot of Kaopectate.. 
You bet. 


And [’Il bet you needed every bit of it. 
We sure did--for about 32,000 people! 


Things must have been a mess. 
I think that’s a good word for it. 


As you continued to head east, I understand some things were going on you weren’t 
even aware of. The political situation was pretty tense because Marcos had decided to 
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recognize North Vietnam’s takeover of the South and that he wouldn’t accept any of these 
boats. 

They were making noises about turning the boats back. One of our sailors sent me a 
memoir in which he talks about that. He was an electronics technician at the time. He and one 
of our officers were aboard a Vietnamese LST and some of the Vietnamese had shortwave radios 
and were listening to BBC. One of the reports had it that Marcos had stated that now that the 
Philippines had recognized North Vietnam or the People’s Republic of Vietnam, they would 
have no choice but to turn these 32,000 refugees back over to repatriate them to their home 
country of Vietnam. 

Well, there was a lot of consternation about that. But someone must have laid some 
heavy words on Marcos because he eventually relented. But what all that uncertainty required us 
to do was to delay entry into Subic. I think this is a pretty important point. We had to kill most 
of Tuesday, I think. We were due into Subic on the 6" of May, but we had to delay until the 7” 
of May while all this diplomatic finagling was going on. We made a huge full circle of this 
entire 32-ship formation. It took the better part of the day to complete this maneuver. And 
nobody aboard the ships was the wiser. They didn’t quite realize that we were turning. 

The major concern was: What would the refugees think? What would happen among 
these 32,000 people if we made an abrupt right full rudder and headed back to the west? And 
how would we get the word out? How would we keep them calm and let them know that we 
weren’t really going back to Vietnam, especially since they had heard rumors of that. 

I don’t whose solution it was but it was a great one. I tend to think that CAPT Jacobs 
came up with it. But that might not have been the case. It might have been Armitage or the CO 
of one of the other ships. I’m always concerned that we don’t slight the other ships that were 
involved in this. They weren’t just cardboard. They were there for a reason. And they 
performed very professionally. 


Once you arrived in Subic, what do you remember about disembarking the 
refugees? Was it pretty uneventful? 

I don’t remember a lot of it because we didn’t see much of the disembarkation. We had 
39 of our crew on other ships. Those people rode all the way into Subic. When we got there, 
Kirk turned and went to an isolated wharf, where we unloaded the helicopters while the VN 
Navy ships went to the naval station. So we weren’t involved in the disembarkation of the 
refugees. Those of our crew who were aboard those 32 ships did get involved. There was 
concern about putting them in quarantine. 

It turns out that they didn’t quarantine them. I don’t think it was too difficult for the 
refugees. A refugee center was initially set up on Grande Island in Subic Bay. There was a 
recreation center there where we used to have ship’s parties. That’s where the refugees were for 
a few days being processed. That’s when the Subic Bay medical people took over. 

Then they were loaded aboard contract freighters that took them on to Orote Point in 
Guam, where there was a refugee center. You can get a lot of this information from San Pham 
because he spent time in both the Grande Island refugee center and then Orote Point. That’s 
where his daughter was born at the Medical Center there. He can really fill you in on the 
conditions there. 

I have a hard copy of a memoir he did for me, which discusses a lot of that. He’s a good 
source. At our reunion in Seattle, he was our featured speaker. He’s very polished but in a very 
sincere way. 
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You have talked about photographs. Where can I get copies of some of them? 

Have you been on our web page? If you go to the Gallery section, you will see a lot of 
them. I’ve got many other ones that are not on the website. I also own photographs I took. 
Unfortunately, I was enamored with 35mm slides at the time so I’ve got tons of slides that have 
not been converted and put onto a CD. I mentioned Craig Compiano before. He was our 
disbursing officer. He was a shutterbug and took a lot of photographs, many of which appeared 
in our cruise book. Craig has sent me his complete complement of photographs, which he 
digitized. So I have those. I could send you an inventory of what I’ve got. I could also send you 
the pictures, if you’d like. 

No. I don’t want you to send me your original pictures. 

A lot of them are now in JPEG files. 


Well maybe you could email me some of those. 

Yes Ican. We’ve got alot. John Pine took about 30 pictures and had copies made. So I 
have this irreplaceable set of photographs. A couple of them appear in the cruise book. There’s 
a picture of HQ-402 alongside during that transfer of people. There are also pictures of the Tan 
Nam Viet. There’s even a picture of Steve Burwinkel. He’s standing on the deck of the Tan 
Nam Viet. 


Here’s what I’m going to do. I’ll be making a transcript of our conversation today 
and send it to you as soon as possible. 

Just so you know, I’m working on my third three-ring binder that covers about 2 years of 
correspondence with various crewmembers. I have got all sorts of remembrances of this cruise 
so if you have any question at all, just drop me a quick email and I might have the answer 
somewhere in my file. 

A lot of guys have lived with this story--sea stories told and retold for 30 years. So these 
stories have evolved. When they told them at the last reunion in Orlando, five or six guys were 
standing around, all of whom took part in the same episode or incident. One guy would give his 
memory of the incident and someone would say, ““That’s not the way it happened!” Then he’d 
give his recollection. Then someone else would say, “No, you’re both wrong!” And it would go 
back and forth. Then I’d step into the middle and say, “Look, I’ve got the tapes I made to my 
wife and I’ve transcribed them. And everybody’s wrong!” The more beer they consumed, the 
more heated the denials. The real answers are in the deck logs. And I’m about a third the way 
through them in any kind of detail. The sequence of events and the time lines are there. 

I have to say, that that episode was the most significant thing I did in 20 years in the 
Navy. 


It sounds like it was for many of those guys. 
It was. 


27 Indian Hill Circle 
Middletown, RI 02842 
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